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Art. V. — Last Moments of Eminent Men. 

De Euthanasia Medico. Prolusio Academica. Auctore 
C. F. H. Marx. 4to. Gottingae. 1826. 

' Life,' says Sir William Temple, ' is like wine ; he, who 
would drink it pure, must not drain it to the dregs.' Lord 
Byron often talked of death ; and never with dread. ' I do 
not wish,' he would say, ' to live to become old.' The senti- 
ment of the ancient poet, ' that to die young is a boon of hea- 
ven to its favorites,' was repeatedly quoted by him, with ap- 
probation. The certainty of death he would call the only 
relief against the burdens of life, which could not be borne, 
were they not of very limited duration. 

But the general sentiment of mankind declares old age 
to be honored and happy. After an active and successful 
career, the repose of declining life is serene and cheerful. 
All men by common consent revere the aged ; grey hairs are 
a crown of glory ; the object of respect, but not of envy. 
The hour of evening is not necessarily overcast ; and the aged 
man, exchanging the pursuits of ambition for the quiet of ob- 
servation, the strife of public discussion for the diffuse but 
instructive language of experience, passes to the grave, amidst 
grateful recollections, and the tranquil enjoyment of satisfied 
desires. 

The happy, it is agreed by all, are afraid to contemplate 
death ; the unhappy, it is often said, look forward to it as a 
release from suffering. ' I think of death often,' said a dis- 
tinguished but dissatisfied man ; ' and I view it as a refuge. 
There is something calm and soothing to me in the thought of 
death ; and the only time that I feel repugnance to it, is on a 
fine day, in solitude, in a beautiful country, when all nature 
seems rejoicing in light and life.' 

This is the language of affectation. Man never despises 
death. Numerous as may be the causes for disgust with life, 
its end is never contemplated with indifference. Religion may 
elevate the soul to a sublime reliance on the benefits of a fu- 
ture existence ; nothing else can do it. The love of honor 
may brave danger ; the passion of melancholy may indulge in 
an aversion to continued being ; philosophy may resign itself 
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to death with composure ; the sense of shame may conduct to 
fortitude ; yet they, who would disregard death, must turn 
their thoughts from the consideration of its terrors. It is an 
instinct of nature to strive to preserve our being ; and the in- 
stinct cannot be eradicated. The mind may turn away from 
the contemplation of horrors ; it may fortify itself by refusing 
to observe the extent of impending evil ; the instinct of life is 
still opposed to death ; and he, who looks directly at it and pro- 
fesses indifference, is a hypocrite, or is self-deceived. He, 
that calls boldly upon death, is dismayed on finding him near. 
The child looks to its parent, as if to discern a glimpse of 
hope ; the oldest are never so old, but they desire life for one 
day longer; even the infant, as it exhales its breath, springs 
from its pillow to meet its mother, as if there were help where 
there is love. 

There is a story told of one of the favorite marshals of 
Napoleon, who, in a battle in the south of Germany, was 
struck by a cannon ball, and so severely wounded, that there 
was no hope of a respite. Summoning the surgeon he order- 
ed his wounds to be dressed ; and, when help was declared to 
be unavailing, the dying officer, pushed into a frenzy by the 
passion for life, burned with vindictive anger against the 
medical attendant, threatening the heaviest penalties, if his art 
should bring no relief. The dying man clamorously demanded 
that Napoleon should be sent for, as one who had power to 
save ; whose words could stop the effusion of blood from his 
wounds, and awe nature itself into submission. Life expired 
amidst maledictions heaped upon the innocent surgeon, whose 
skill was unavailing. This account would have seemed incre- 
dible, if we had not had occasion to know a similar case, though 
in humbler life; a sick man, vowing that he would not die, 
cursing his physician, who announced the near termination of 
his life, and insisting that he would live, as if in derision of the 
laws of nature. To some minds this foolish frenzy appeared like 
blasphemy ; it was but the uncontrolled display of a passion 
for life ; the instinct of self-preservation, exerted in a rough 
and undisciplined mind. 

Even in men of strong religious convictions, the end of life 
is not always met with serenity ; and the moralist and philoso- 
pher sometimes express an apprehension, which cannot be 
pacified. Dr. Johnson was the instructer of his age ; his 
works are full of the effusions of piety, the austere lessons of 
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reflecting wisdom. It might have been supposed, that religion 
would have reconciled him to the decree of Providence ; that 
philosophy would have taught him to acquiesce in a necessary 
issue ; that science would have inspired him with confidence 
in the skill of his medical attendants. And yet it was not so. 
A sullen gloom overclouded his mind ; he could not summon 
resolution to tranquillize his emotions ; and, in the impotence 
of despair, taking advantage of the absence of his attendants, 
he gashed himself with ghastly and debilitating wounds, as if 
the blind lacerations of his weak arm could prolong the mo- 
ments of an existence, which the skill of the best physicians of 
London declared to be numbered. So earnest was the passion 
for a continuance of life, that he, who had, during his whole 
career, been a monitor of moderation, who had acquired fame 
by enforcing the duties of morality, was now betrayed by a 
lingering desire of life into acts of imbecile and useless 
cowardice. 

' Is there any thing on earth, I can do for you ? ' said Tay- 
lor to Dr. Wolcott, as he lay on his death bed. The pas- 
sion for life dictated the answer. ' Give me back my youth.' 
They were the last words of the satirical buffoon. 

If Johnson could hope for relief from self-inflicted wounds ; if 
the poet could prefer to his friend the useless prayer for a 
restoration of his youth, we may readily believe what historians 
relate to us of the end of Louis XI. of France ; a monarch, 
who was not destitute of eminent qualities as well as disgust- 
ing vices ; possessing courage, a knowledge of men and of busi- 
ness, a" powerful will, a disposition favorable to the adminis- 
tration of justice among his subjects ; viewing impunity in in- 
justice, as a royal prerogative. Remorse, fear, a conscious- 
ness of being detected, disgust with life and horror of death, 
these were the sentiments, which troubled the death-bed of the 
powerful king. The ignorance of physicians in those days 
was in part betrayed by the belief, that the blood of children 
could correct the defects of age and the weakness of decrepi- 
tude. The monarch, the first who bore the epithet of ' the 
most Christian,' was so abandoned to egotism, that he allowed 
the veins of children to be opened, and greedily drank their 
blood. He believed that it would renovate his youth, or at 
least check the decay of nature. The cruelty was useless. 
At last, feeling the approach of death to be certain, he sent for an 
anchorite from Calabria, since revered as St. Francis de Paule ; 
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and when the hermit arrived, the monarch of France begged 
him to spare his life. He threw himself at the feet of the 
man, who was believed to be so powerful from the sanctity of 
his character ; he begged the intercession of his prayers ; he 
wept ; he supplicated ; he hoped that the voice of a Calabrian 
monk would reverse the order of nature ; and that the virtues 
of his intercessor could procure him a respite from death. 

We find the love of life still more strongly acknowledged 
by an English poet ; who, after declaring life to be the dream 
of a shadow, ' a weak built isthmus between two eternities, so 
frail, that it can sustain neither wind nor wave,' yet avows his 
preference of a km days', nay, of a few hours' longer residence 
upon earth, to all the fame which poetry can bestow. 

Fain would I see that prodigal, 
Who his to-morrow would bestow, 
For all old Homer's life, e'er since he died, till now ! 

We do not believe the poet sincere ; for one passion may 
prevail over another, and in many a man's breast the love of 
fame is at times, if not always, stronger than the love of being. 
But if those, who pass their lives in a struggle for glory, may 
desire the attainment of their object at any price, the compe- 
titors for political power are apt to be doubly enamored of be- 
ing. Lord Castlereagh could indeed commit suicide ; but it 
was not from disgust of life ; his mind dwelt on the precarious 
condition of his own elevation, on the unsuccessful policy in 
which he had involved his country. He did not love death ; 
he did not contemplate it with indifference ; he failed to ob- 
serve its terrors, because his attention was absorbed by objects 
which pressed themselves upon his mind with unrelenting 
force. 

The ship of the Marquis of Badajoz, viceroy of Peru, was 
set on fire by Captain Stayner. The marchioness, and her 
daughter, who was betrothed to the Duke of Medina-Celi, 
swooned in the flames, and could not be rescued. The mar- 
quis resigned himself also to die, rather than survive with the 
memory of such horrors. It was not, that he was indifferent 
to life ; his mind dwelt upon intolerable griefs ; he preferred 
death, because death was out of sight ; because his whole 
thoughts were absorbed by sorrows that left no room for 
reflection upon the tMiiau of the event, which alone seemed 
to promise him a remedy. The natural feelings remained ; 
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the love of grandeur; the pride of opulence and power; but 
their action was for a time impeded. 

Madame de Sevigne in her charming letters, gives the true 
sensations of the ambitious man, when suddenly called to leave 
the scenes of his efforts and his triumphs. Rumor, with its 
wonted credulity, had ascribed to Louvois, the powerful min- 
ister of Louis XIV. the crime of suicide. His death was sud- 
den, but not by his own arm ; he fell a victim, if not to dis- 
ease, to the revenge of a woman. In a night, the most power- 
ful man in Europe, one who was passionately fond of place, 
was summoned from the splendors of his active career. The 
man, whose power extended to every cabinet, whose views 
embraced the policy of continents, was called away. How 
much business was arrested in progress ! — how many projects 
defeated ! how many secrets buried in the silence of the grave! 
Who should disentangle the interests, which his policy had 
rendered complicate ? Who should terminate the wars which 
he had begun ? Who should follow up the blows, which he 
had aimed ? Well might he have exclaimed to the angel of 
death, ' Ah, give me but a little time ; a short reprieve ; spare 
me, till I can give a check to the Duke of Savoy ; a check- 
mate to the Prince of Orange ! ' — ' No ! No ! You shall not 
have a single, single minute.' — Death is as inexorable to the 
prayer of ambition, as to the entreaty of despair. The ruins of 
the Palatinate ; the wrongs of the Huguenots were to be 
avenged ; and Louvois, like Louis XI. and like the rest of 
mankind, was to learn, that the passion for life, whether ex- 
pressed in the language of. superstition, of abject despondency, 
or of the desire of continued power, could not prolong exist- 
ence for a moment. 

But though the love of life may be declared a universal in- 
stinct, though the contempt of death is hypocrisy, it does not 
follow that death is usually met with abjectness. It belongs 
to virtue and to manliness to meet the inevitable decree with 
firmness. It is often met voluntarily ; but even then the nat- 
ural passion is declared. A sense of shame, a desire of plun- 
der, a hope of emolument,— these, not less than a sense of duty, 
are motives sufficient to influence men to meet danger and 
defy death. Yet the love of life appears in the midsfof hardi- 
hood. The common hireling soldier bargains to expose him- 
self to the deadly fire of an hostile army, whenever his em- 
ployers may command it ; he does it, in a controversy of 
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which he knows not the merits, for a party to which he is es- 
sentially indifferent, for purposes which, perhaps, if his mind 
were enlightened, he would labor to counteract. The life of 
the soldier is a life of contrast ; of labor and idleness ; it is a 
life of routine, easy to be endured, and leading only at inter- 
vals to danger. The love of ease, the certainty of obtaining 
the means of existence, the remoteness of peril, conspire to 
tempt a crowd of adventurers, and thus the armies of Eu- 
rope have never suffered from any other limit, than the wants 
of the treasury. But the same soldier would fly precipitately 
from any danger, which he had not bargained to encounter. 
The merchant will visit the deadliest climates in pursuit of 
gain ; he will pass over regions, where the air is known to be 
corrupt, and disease to have anchored itself in the hot, heavy 
atmosphere. And this he will attempt repeatedly, and 
with firmness, in defiance of the crowds of corpses, which he 
may see carried by wagon loads to the grave-yards. But the 
same merchant would fly with precipitate panic from his own 
residence in a more favored clime, should it be invaded by 
epidemic disease. The same merchant, who would fearlessly 
meet the worst forms of a storm at sea, and coolly take his 
chance of escaping the fever as he passed through New Or- 
leans, would shun New York in the season of the cholera, and 
shrink from any danger which was novel and unexpected, dif- 
fering from the perils which be had prepared himself to disre- 
gard. The widows of India ascend the funeral pile with a 
fortitude which man could never display ; and readily, it is said 
cheerfully and emulously, yield up their lives to a barbarous 
usage, which, if men were called upon to endure, would never 
have been perpetuated through successive generations. Yet 
is it to be supposed, that these unhappy victims are indifferent 
to the charms of existence, or blind to the terrors of death ? 
Calmly as they may lay themselves upon the pyre, they would 
beg for mercy, were their execution to be demanded in any 
other way ; they would confess their fear of death, were it not 
that love and honor and custom pronounce their doom. 

No class of men in the regular discharge of duty incur dan- 
ger more frequently than the honest physician. Never re- 
creant to his trust, there is no form of malignant disease, with 
which he fails to become acquainted ; no hospital so crowded 
with contagious death, that he dares not walk freely through 
its wards. His vocation is among the sick and the dying ; he 
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is the familiar friend of those who are suffering under infec- 
tious disease ; and he never shrinks from the horror of ob- 
serving it under all its aspects. He must do so with calmness ; 
he may not suffer his equanimity to be disturbed ; as he in- 
hales the poisoned atmosphere, he must coolly reflect on the 
medicines, which may mitigate the sufferings, that he cannot 
remedy. Nay ; after death has ensued, he must search with 
the dissecting knife for the hidden cause and the phenomena 
of disease, if so by multiplying his own perils he may discover 
some alleviation for the afflictions of humanity. And why is 
this ? Because the physician is indifferent to death ? Because 
he is steeled and hardened against the fear of it ? Because he 
despises or pretends to despise it ? By no means. As a class 
of men, it is the especial business of physicians to value life ; 
to combat death ; to cherish the least spark of animated exis- 
tence. And the habit of caring for the lives of others, is far 
from leading them to an habitual indifference to their own. 
The instinct of life displays itself in the physician as in other 
men ; he shuns every danger, but such as the glory of his pro- 
fession commands him to defy. 

Thus we are led to an explanation of the anomaly of sui- 
cide, to reconcile the apparent contradiction of a fear of 
death, which is voluntarily encountered. It may seem a para- 
dox ; yet the fear of dying has sometimes prompted suicide, 
and the man, who seeks to destroy himself, at the very mo- 
ment of perpetrating his crime, fears death and feels the pas- 
sion for life. Do you ask for evidence ? Menace him with 
death under a different form from that which he has chosen ; 
and he will fly from it like other men. He will defend him- 
self against the hand of the assassin, though he might be ready 
to cut his own throat ; he will, if at sea, and the ship were 
sinking in a storm, labor with the best to save it from going 
down, even if he had formed the design to leap into the ocean in 
the first moment of a calm. Place him in the van of an army ; 
it is by no means certain that he will not prove a coward ; 
tell him the cholera is about to rage, and he will deluge him- 
self with preventive remedies ; send him to a house attacked 
with yellow fever, and he will steep himself in vinegar and 
carry with him an atmosphere of camphor. It is only under 
the one aspect, which the mind in some insane excitement 
has chosen, that the terrors of death do not overpower the 
sentiment of disgust and disappointment, which may induce 
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him to desire to die, because he has failed of obtaining all the 
happiness, for which he had hoped. 

It will not be difficult, then, to set a right value on the de- 
claration of those, who affect for death not indifference merely, 
but contempt. It is pure affectation, or the indulgence of a 
Mephistopheles levity ; and must excite either compassion or 
disgust, according as the affectation is marked by the spirit of 
fiendish scoffing or of human vanity and self-deception. A 
French moralist tells us of a valet, who danced merrily on 
the scaffold, where he was to be broken on the wheel. We 
have known an instance of a woman, who was hanged for aid- 
ing her paramour to kill her husband. She was a complete 
sensualist, one to whom life was every thing, and the loss of 
it the total shipwreck of every thing, a wreck the more ab- 
solute, since not even reputation, which woman always values, 
could be saved. Now this woman on her way to the gallows, 
was accompanied by a clergyman of no very great ability ; 
and all along the road, with her death in plain sight, she 
amused herself in teasing the good man, whose wits were no 
match for her raillery. He had been buying a new chaise, 
quite an event in the life of a humble countryman, and when 
he spoke of the next world, she would amuse herself in prais- 
ing his purchase. If he deplored her fate and her pros- 
pects, she would grieve at his exposure to the inclement 
weather; and laughed and chatted, as if she had been driving 
to a wedding, and not to her own funeral. And why was 
this ? Because death was not feared ? No ; but because 
death was feared, and feared intensely. They say, that in 
India the women, who are burned to death on the piles of their 
deceased husbands, often utter shrieks that would pierce the 
hearers to the soul ; and to prevent the diffusion of a com- 
passion which, if it were to become active, would endanger 
the reign of superstition, the priests with the clangor of drums 
and cymbals, drown the terrific cries of their victims. So it 
is with those, who go to death with merriment. They dread 
death ; and they seek to drown the noise of his approaching 
footsteps, by the sound of their own ribaldry. If the scaffold 
often rings with a jest, it is because the mind shrinks from the 
solemnity of death. 

Perhaps the most common device for averting the mind 
from death itself, is in directing all the thoughts to the manner 
of dying. Vanitas vanitatum ! Vanity does not give up its 
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hold ; but displays itself even in the last hour. Men desire to 
pass from life with distinction, to be buried in state ; and the 
last thoughts are employed on the decorum of the moment, or 
in the anticipation of funereal splendors. It was no uncommon 
thing among the Romans for a rich man to appoint an heir, on 
condition that his obsequies should be celebrated with costly 
pomp. ' When I am dead,' said an Indian chief, who died at 
Washington, ' When I am dead, let the big guns be fired over 
me.' The words were thought worthy of being engraved on his 
tomb-stone, but are in no wise remarkable ; they are but a 
plain expression of a very common vanity ; the same, which 
leads the humblest to desire that at least a rough stone may be 
placed at the head of his grave, and demands the erection of 
the splendid mausoleums and costly tombs for the mistaken 
men, 

Who by the proofs of death pretend to live. 

Among the ancients, it was not uncommon for an opulent 
man, while yet in health, to order his own sarcophagus ; and 
now-a-days, men sometimes build their own tombs, for the 
sake of securing a satisfactory monument. We knew a vain 
man, who had done this at a great expense ; and the motive 
was so apparent, that men laughed with the sexton of the 
parish, who wished that the builder might not be kept long 
out of the interest of his money. 

But it is not merely in the decorations of the grave, that 
this vanity is displayed. Saladin, in his last illness, instead of 
his usual standard, ordered his shroud to be uplifted in front of 
his tent ; and the herald, who displayed this winding sheet as 
a flag, was commanded to exclaim aloud : 'Behold ! this is all 
which Saladin, the vanquisher of the East, carries away of all 
his conquests.' He was wrong there. He came naked into 
the world, and he left it naked. Grave-clothes were a super- 
fluous luxury, and to the person receiving them, as barren of 
comfort as his sceptre or his scymitar. Saladin was vain. 
He sought in dying to contrast the power he had enjoyed with 
the feebleness of his condition ; to pass from the world in a 
striking antithesis ; to make his death scene an epigram. All 
was vanity. 

A century ago it was the fashion for culprits to appear on 
the scaffold in the dress of dandies. Vanity made it the mode 
to be hanged in the attire of fops. Some centuries before, it 
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was the privilege of noblemen, if they were worth hanging, to 
escape the gallows, and perish on the block. The Syrian 
priests had foretold to the emperor Heliogabalus, that he would 
be reduced to the necessity of committing suicide ; believing 
them true prophets, he kept in readiness silken cords and a 
sword of gold. 

Admirable privilege of the nobility, to be beheaded instead 
of hanged ! Enviable prerogative of imperial dignity, to be 
strangled with a knot of silk, or to be assassinated with a 
golden sword I 

Odious! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke, 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.) 
No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not sure be frightful, when one's dead, 
And — Betty — give this cheek a little red. 

The thoughts of vanity, in the example chosen by the poet, 
extended to appearances after death ; vanity is not inactive in 
the dying hour. But here we should look for proof to the pre- 
cincts of courts, to the scene where folly used to reign by pre- 
scriptive right ; where the ample means of gratification permit- 
ted no obstacles to indulgence. The foibles of the poor are 
bounded by their poverty ; the vices of humble life are con- 
cealed in the obscurity of neglect and oblivion. To trace the 
display of vanity, triumphant in the hour of mortality, observe 
the voluptuaries, whom the pride of opulence has rendered in- 
different to decorum. Enter the palaces, where caprice gives 
law and pleasures consume life. The idle fool has leisure for 
folly ; and the fit lasts to the latest moment. Go there, and 
observe the harlot's euthanasia. The French court was at 
Choisy, when Madame de Pompadour felt the pangs of a 
mortal malady. It had been the established etiquette, that 
none but princes and persons of royal blood, should breathe 
their last in Versailles. Proclaim to the gay circles of Paris, 
that a thing, new and unheard of, is to be permitted ! Announce 
to the world, that the rules of palace propriety and Bourbon 
decorum are to be broken ! Open, ye palace doors, for the 
king's favorite mistress ! Ye chambers, where vice has fear- 
lessly lived and laughed, but not been permitted to expire, be 
ye now the witnesses of the novel scene ! 

The marchioness questioned the physicians firmly ; she 
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perceived their hesitation ; she felt the hand of death ; and 
she determined, says the historian, to depart in the state of a 
queen. Louis XV., himself not capable of a strong emotion, 
was yet eager to concede to his dying friend the consolation 
which she coveted, the opportunity to reign till her last gasp. 
The courtiers thronged round the death-bed of a woman, who 
distributed favors with the last exhalations of her breath ; and 
the king hurried to name to public offices the persons whom 
she recommended with the faltering accents of departing life. 
The sick chamber was a scene of state ; the princes and gran- 
dees still entered to pay their homage to the woman, whose 
power did not yield to mortal disease, and were surprised to find 
her richly attired. The traces of death in her countenance 
were concealed by rouge. She reclined on a splendid couch ; 
questions of public policy were discussed by ministers in her 
presence ; she gloried in holding to the last the reins of the 
kingdom in her hands. Even a sycophant clergy showed re- 
spect to the expiring favorite ; and felt no shame at sanction- 
ing with their frequent visits the vices of a woman, who had 
entered the palace only as an adulteress. Having complied 
with the rites of the Roman church, she next sought the ap- 
probation of the philosophers. She lisped no word of peni- 
tence ; she shed no tears of regret. The curate left her as 
she was in the agony : ' Wait a moment,' said she, ' we will 
leave the house together.' 

The dying mistress, still able to distribute favors, may en- 
sure obedience ; the dead are disregarded by the selfish. 
Hardly had she expired, but the scene changed. Two domes- 
tics carried out her body on a hand-barrow from the palace to 
her private home. The king stood at the window, as her re- 
mains were carried by. 'The Marchioness will have bad 
weather on her journey.' 

It is a common remark that the ruling passion displays itself 
in the last hour. The flickering lamp blazes with unusual 
brightness, just as it expires. ' The fit gives vigor, as it de- 
stroys.' He, who has but a moment remaining, is released 
from the common motives for dissimulation ; and time, that 
lays his hand on every thing else, destroying beauty, under- 
mining health, and wasting the powers of life, spares the ruling 
passion, which is connected with the soul itself. That passion 

sticks to our last sand. 

Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest nature ends as she begins. 
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Napoleon expired during the raging of a whirlwind, and his 
last words showed that his thoughts were in the battle-field. 
The meritorious author of the Memoir of Cabot, a work which 
in accuracy and in extensive research is very far superior to 
most of the late treatises on maritime discovery, tells us, that 
the discoverer of our continent, in a hallucination before his 
death, believed himself again on the ocean, and once more 
steering in quest of adventure over the waves, which knew 
him as the steed knows its rider. How many a gentle eye 
has been dimmed with tears, as it read the fabled fate of Fer- 
gus Maclvor ! Not inferior to the admirable hero of the ro- 
mance, was the Marquis of Montrose. He had fought for the 
Stuarts, and he fell into the hands of the Presbyterians. He 
was condemned to die ; his head and his limbs were ordered 
to be severed from his body, and to be hanged on the Tol- 
booth in Edinburgh, and in other public towns of the kingdom. 
He listened to the sentence with the pride of loyalty and the 
fierce anger of a generous defiance. ' I wish,' he exclaimed, 
'I had flesh enough to be sent to every city in Christendom, 
as a testimony to the cause for which I suffer.' 

But let us take an example of sublimer virtue. Let us look 
for a man, who lived without a stain from youth to age, and 
displayed an unwavering consistency to the last ; a man who 
was in some degree our own. The age of unlimited monarchy 
has passed ; and the period of popular sovereignty has begun 
to dawn. It is one of the worst features of the tory party, 
which was so long in the ascendant, that self-defence required 
it to pursue, with relentless censure, the men who fell as vic- 
tims to its licentious ambition. Wat Tyler struck down an 
officer, who attempted an insult on the chastity of his daughter. 
There is not a father in New England, who would not have 
applauded the blow. And when he was invited to a peaceful 
conference with the king, he was basely assassinated in the 
royal presence. Yet an English poet was obliged to retract 
the defence of the reputation of Wat Tyler. A very similar 
incident in Swiss history has been embalmed in the verse of 
one of the finest poets, who have ever awakened a nation's 
sympathies by the power of genius. It becomes America 
to rescue from undeserved censure the names and the memory 
of the men, who have fallen victims to their unconquerable 
love of republican liberty. 
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Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 

The fierce Epirot, and the African bold, 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states, hard to be spelled, 
Then to advise, how war may, best upheld, 

Move by her two great nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage : besides to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 

What severs each, thou 'st learned, which few have done. 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe ; 

Therefore on thy firm hand religion lean* 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 

He, that would discern the difference between a powerful 
mind and a shallow wit, may compare this splendid eulogy of 
Milton with the superficial levity in the commentary of War- 
ton. It is a sort of fashion to call Sir Henry Vane a fanatic. 
And what is fanaticism? True, he was a rigid Calvinist. 
True, he has written an obscure book on the mystery of god- 
liness, of which all that we understand is excellent, and we 
may, therefore, infer that the vein of the rest is good. But 
does this prove him a fanatic ? If to be the uncompromising 
defender of civil and religious liberty be fanatacism ; if to for- 
give injuries be fanaticism ; if to believe that the mercy of God 
extends to all his creatures, and may reach even the angels 
of darkness, be fanaticism.; if to have earnestly supported in 
the Long Parliament the freedom of conscience, — if to have re- 
peatedly, boldly and zealously interposed to check the perse- 
cution of Roman Catholics, — if to have labored that the sect 
which he least approved, should enjoy their property in secu- 
rity, and be safe from all penal enactments for non-conformity, — 
if in his public life to have pursued a career of firm, conscien- 
tious, disinterested consistency, like La Fayette, never waver- 
ing, never trimming, never changing, — if all this be fanaticism, 
then was Sir Harry Vane a fanatic. Not otherwise. The 
people of Massachusetts declined to continue him in office ; 
and when his power in England was great, he requited the 
Colony with the benefits of his favoring influence. He op- 
posed the tyranny of Charles I., without becoming one of 
his judges. He opposed the tyranny of Cromwell. When 
that extraordinary man entered the House of Commons to 
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break up the Parliament, which was about to pass laws, that 
would have endangered his supremacy, Vane rebuked him for 
his treason. When the musketeers entered the hall of parlia- 
ment, if others were silent, Vane exclaimed to the most pow- 
erful man in Europe, ' This is not honest. It is against mo- 
rality and common honesty.' Well might Cromwell, since his 
designs were criminal, reply, ' Sir Henry Vane ! Sir Henry 
Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane.' 

Though Vane suffered from the usurpation of Cromwell, he 
lived to see the Restoration. He was then, in the ascendency 
of the Stuarts, like La Fayette among the Bourbons, equally 
the stanch enemy of tyranny. The austere man, whom 
Cromwell had feared, now struck terror into the hearts of a 
corrupt and licentious court. It was resolved to destroy him. 
In a different age or country the poisoned cup, or the knife of 
the assassin might have been used ; in that age of corrupt fac- 
tion, a judicial murder was resolved upon. His death was a 
deliberate crime, contrary to the royal promise, contrary to 
the express vote of' the healing parliament ; ' contrary to law, 
to equity, to the evidence. But it suited the designs of a 
monarch, who feared to be questioned by a statesrhati of in- 
corruptible elevation of character. And now it is, that we be- 
hold Sir Henry Vane in the season of death. The night be- 
fore his execution, he enjoyed the society of his family ; time 
passed, as if he had been reposing in his own mansion. The 
next morning he was beheaded. The least concession would 
have saved him. Would he have denied . the supremacy of 
parliament, would he have betrayed the constitution of Eng- 
land, the king would have restrained the malignity of his ha- 
tred. 'Ten thousand deaths for me,' exclaimed Vane, ' ere I 
will stain the purity of my conscience.' Historians describe 
him as fond of life ; he submitted to his end with the firmness 
of a patriot, the serenity of a Christian. 

' I give and I devise, (Old Euclio said, 
And sighed,) my lands and tenements to Ned.' 
Your money, sir? — ' My money, sir ! what all 1 
Why, — if I must, — (then wept,) I give it Paul.' 
The manor, sir? — ' The manor! hold,' he cried, 
' Not that, — I cannot part with that,' — and died. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, upon his death bed, sent for Savonarola 
to receive his confession and grant him absolution. The se- 
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vere anchorite questioned the dying sinner with unsparing 
rigor. ' Do you believe entirely in the mercy of God ? ' — 
Yes, I feel it in my heart. ' Are you truly ready to restore all 
the possessions and estates, which you have unjustly acquired ? ' 
— The dying Duke hesitated ; he counted up in his mind the 
sums which he had hoarded ; delusion whispered that nearly 
all were the acquisition of honest inventions ; self-love sug- 
gested that the sternest censor would take but little from his 
opulence. The pains of hell were threatened if he denied ; and 
he gathered courage to reply, that he was ready to make resti- 
tution. Once more the unyielding priest resumed his inquisi- 
tion. ' Will you resign the sovereignty of Florence, and re- 
store the democracy of the republic ? ' Lorenzo, like Mac- 
beth, had acquired a crown ; but, unlike Macbeth, he saw sons 
of his own, about to become his successors. He gloried in 
the hope of being the father of princes, the founder of a line 
of hereditary sovereigns. Should he resign this brilliant hope ? 
Should he be dismayed by the wild words of a visionary ? 
Should he tremble at the threats of a confessor ? Should he 
stoop to die as a merchant, when he had reigned as a mon- 
arch ? No ! though hell itself were opening beneath his bed. 
' Not that ! I cannot part with that.' Savonarola left his bed- 
side with indignation, and Lorenzo died without shrift. 

And you, brave Cobham, to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death, 
Such in those moments as in all the past, — 
'Oh! save my country, Heaven ! ' shall be your last. 

Such was the exclamation of the worthy Quincy, whose 
virtues have been fitly commemorated by the pious reverence 
of his son. The celebrated Admiral Blake breathed his last, 
as he came in sight of England, happy in at least descrying the 
land, of which he had advanced the glory by his brilliant vic- 
tories. Quincy died, as he came in sight of Massachusetts. 
He loved his family ; but his last words were for his country. 
' Oh that I might live,' — it was his dying wish, — ' to render to 
my country one last service.' 

The coward dies panic-stricken ; the superstitious man dies 
with visions of terror floating before his fancy. We knew an 
instance of a man, who was so terrified by the apprehension 
of eternal wo, that he hurried as if to meet it, and in his des- 
pair, cut his throat. The phenomenon was strange ; but the 
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fact is unquestionable. The giddy, that are near a precipice, 
totter towards the brink, which they would shun. Every 
body remembers the atheism and bald, sensuality of the sep- 
tuagenarian Alexander VI. History hides her face, as she 
relates his detestable and scandalous vices ; she hides her face 
that her blushes for humanity may not be visible. And the 
name of his natural son, Cesar Borgia, is a proverb ; a synonym 
for the most vicious incarnation of unqualified selfishness. 
Now learn from one story the infinite baseness of a cowardly 
nature. Borgia had, by the most solemn oaths, induced the 
Duke of Gravina, Oliverotto, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and another, 
to meet him in Senigaglia, for the purpose of forming a treaty. 
The truth of the tale is attested by Macchiavelli. Treachery 
was prepared, the order was issued for the massacre of Oliver- 
otto and Vitelli. Will it be believed ? Vitelli, as he expired, 
begged of the infamous Borgia, his assassin, to obtain of Al- 
exander a dispensation for his omissions ; a release from purga- 
tory. Can there be greater human weakness? 

Yet the death-bed of Cromwell himself was not free from 
superstition. He asked, when near his end, if the elect could 
never fall. ' Never,' replied Godwin the preacher. ' Then 
am I safe,' said the man, whose last years had been stained by 
cruelty and tyranny ; ' then am I safe, for I am sure I was 
once in a state of grace.' 

Ximenes, to the last, languished from disappointment at the 
loss of power and the want of royal favor. A smile from 
Louis would have cheered the death-bed of Racine. They 
were the victims of a weak passion, which was not gratified, 
and which they could not subdue. 

In a brave mind the love of honor endures to the last. 
' Don't give up the ship,' cried Lawrence, as his life blood was 
flowing in torrents. Abimelech groaned that he fell ignobly 
by the hand of a woman. We knew a man, who expressed 
in his last moments more apprehension, lest his fortune should 
not be enough to pay his debts, than sympathy for the ap- 
proaching poverty of his family. The sense of honor was 
piqued ; he feared his good name would suffer among those, 
whose confidence in him had exceeded his ability of requital. 
We have ever admired the gallant death of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, who, in a single ship, encountered a numerous fleet ; and 
when mortally wounded, husbanded his strength, till he could 
summon his victors to bear testimony to his courage and his 
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patriotism. ' Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyous 
and quiet mind, for that 1 have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, religion and honor.' 

The public of Boston and its vicinity have been recently 
instructed in the details of the treason of Benedict Arnold, by 
an inquirer, who has compassed earth and sea in search of 
historic truth, and has merited the applause of his country, not 
less for candor and judgment, than for diligence and ability. 
The victim of the treason was Andre. He protested against 
the manner of his death ; and not against dying. He dreaded 
the gallows, — not the loss of life. The sentiment in his breast 
was one of honest pride. His mind repelled the service of 
treachery ; and holding a stain upon his honor to be worse than 
a sentence of death, his feelings were those of poignant bitter- 
ness, in the fear lest the manner of his execution should be 
taken as evidence, that the hangman closed for him a ca- 
reer of ignominy. He felt the sense of honor, the rising emo- 
tions of pride, the same sentiment which filled the breast of 
Lawrence, of Nelson, and of Wolfe ; a keen sense, which to the 
latter rendered death easy and triumphant, because it was at- 
tended by victory ; but, in the case of Andre, added new bitter- 
ness to the cup of affliction, by menacing opprobrium as a neces- 
sary consequence of a disgraceful execution. 

Finally : a well balanced mind meets death with calmness, 
resignation and hope. Saint Louis died among the ruins of 
Carthage ; a Christian king, laboring in vain to expel the re- 
ligion of Mahomet from the spot, where Dido had planted the 
gods of Syria. ' My friends,' said he, ' I have finished my 
course. Do not mourn for me. It is natural, that I, as your 
chief and leader, should go before you. You must follow me. 
Keep yourselves in readiness for the journey.' Then giving 
his son his blessing, and the kindest and best advice, he re- 
ceived the sacrament, closed his eyes, and died, as he repeat- 
ed from the Psalms, ' I will come into thy house ; I will wor- 
ship in thy holy temple.' 

The curate of St. Sulpice asked the confessor, who had 
shrived Montesquieu on ' his death bed, if the penitent had 
given satisfaction. 'Yes,' replied father Roust, ' like a man of 
genius.' The curate was dissatisfied ; he was unwilling to 
leave to the dying man a moment of tranquillity ; and he ad- 
dressed him, ' Sir, are you truly conscious of the greatness of 
God ? ' ' Yes,' said the departing philosopher, ' and of the lit- 
tleness of man.' 
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How calm were the last moments of Cuvier ! What bene- 
volence of feeling and self-possession diffused serenity round 
his departure ! Confident that the hand of death was upon 
him, he submitted to the application of remedies, that he might 
gratify his friends, who still hoped to preserve his life. They 
had recourse to leeches ; and with delightful simplicity the 
great naturalist observed, that it was he who had discovered 
that leeches possess red blood. The discovery was one, which 
he had made in his youth, and which was communicated to 
the public in one of the early memoirs that first made him 
known. The thoughts of the dying naturalist recurred to the 
scenes of his early life, to the coast of Normandy, where, in the 
solitude of conscious genius, he had roamed by the side of the 
ocean, and had won his way to fame by observing the wonders of 
animal life, which are nourished in its depths. He remembered 
his youth of poverty, the sullen rejection which his first claims 
for advancement had received ; and all the vicissitudes of ac- 
tion and of suffering, through which he had been led to the 
highest distinctions in science. The son of the Wirtemberg 
soldier, too weak in bodily health to embrace the profession 
of his father, had found his way into the secrets of nature, and 
revealed to an admiring world the novelties, which his sagacity 
and power of comparison had discovered. The man, who in 
his own country had been refused the means of becoming the 
village pastor of an ignorant peasantry, had charmed the most 
polished circles of Paris by the clearness of his descriptions, 
as he had commanded the attention of the Deputies of France 
by the grace and fluency of his elocution. And now he was 
calmly predicting his departure. His respiration became rapid. 
Raising his head, he suffered it to fall, as if in meditation. His 
soul had passed to its Creator without a struggle. ' Those, 
who entered afterwards, would have thought that the noble 
old man, seated in his arm chair by the fire-place, was asleep ; 
and would have walked softly across the room for fear of dis- 
turbing him.' Heaven had but 'recalled his own.' 

The death of Haller, the great predecessor of Cuvier, was 
not more tranquil. His declining years were spent among the 
mountains of his own favorite Switzerland ; and when the 
hour of death approached, he watched like a philosopher the 
ebbing of life, and observed the beating of his pulse till the 
power of sensation was gone. 

A tranquil death is alone suited to the man of science, — to 
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the scholar. He should cultivate letters to the last moment 
of his life ; he should resign public honors, as calmly as one 
would take off a domino on returning from a mask. He should 
listen to the signal for his departure, not with exultation, and 
not with indifference. He should respect the dread solemnity 
of the change, and repose in hope on the bosom of death. 
He should pass, without boldness and without fear, from the 
struggles of inquiry to the certainty of knowledge ; from a 
world of doubt to a world of truth. 



Art. VI. — Hutchinson's Third Volume. 

The History of Massachusetts Bay, from 1749 to 1774; 
comprising a detailed Narrative of the Origin and 
Early Stages of the American Revolution. By Thom- 
as Hutchinson, Esq. L.L. D., formerly Governor of 
the Province. Edited from the Author's MS., by his 
Grandson, the Rev. John Hutchinson, M. A. London. 
1828. 

This book was thought important enough to justify a formal 
vote of the Massachusetts Historical Society, requesting its 
publication, and a subsequent subscription for five hundred 
copies in this quarter, without which the editor hesitated to 
proceed. It seems, however, to have attracted but little at- 
tention, except from the few, who are curious in antiquities, 
while book-making speculations from superficial observers of 
our manners and public institutions are sought for with a 
kind of passion. To complain of this, or to inquire for its 
causes, is not our present purpose. In literary, as in political 
affairs, there is no appeal from the decision of the public. But 
we may be allowed, at least, to recommend a different taste, 
by introducing to notice from time to time such British works, 
as, with apparently greater value, have from some cause failed 
of proportionate success. 

The title page, as given above, is not the one which is found in 
the copies transmitted to subscribers in this country. The dedi- 
cation to Lord Lyndhurst, and a Preface of tenor more pages 
are also wanting. The editor probably thought that some- 
thing might be necessary to recommend the work to notice at 
home, which would appear altogether superfluous here. The 



